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GOVERNMENT AID IN FOREIGN TRADE 

TWENTY years ago business men would have ridiculed 
any suggestion that the government send trade scouts 
abroad for the purpose of developing foreign com- 
merce. Powerful merchants who conducted foreign business 
had their own representatives in the countries in which they 
were interested. Other business concerns, caring primarily for 
the rich domestic trade, were slow to enter the foreign field, 
mainly because of the extra trouble involved and the large 
initial costs. 

Indeed, not until several years prior to the outbreak of the 
European War did any government establish an organization 
for the specific purpose of collecting economic data in foreign 
countries. The immediate results were such as to justify the 
new system. The advent of the war, however, necessarily 
changed commercial policies in the belligerent countries. As 
the war progressed other national activities gave way to the 
one paramount business of developing a fighting machine that 
would bring victory. The warring nations were forced to con- 
centrate their efforts upon the immediate problems of war and 
neglect their foreign trade. Those nations which took no 
active part in the war, or which entered later, were placed in a 
position where they could dictate the terms upon which they 
would supply foreign markets. Those European countries 
which had taken the most active part in foreign trade were 
forced to withdraw, and nations having little or no experience 
in trade outside their own boundaries were free from competi- 
tion. 

The international dislocation, which became more pronounced 
as the war progressed, caused competition among purchasing 
countries for the goods which were available. It was unneces- 
sary for a merchant or manufacturer who possessed raw ma- 
terials or manufactured goods to seek a market. The purchasers 
sought the goods. As available supplies diminished, reproduc- 
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tion costs increased, and consumers' demands became more 
urgent. Prices were boosted to unheard-of figures and the 
profits of foreign traders became fabulous. The necessities of 
war and the resultant excitement and laxity among purchasing 
agencies of the belligerent nations permitted prices to be 
charged which had no relation whatever to production or re- 
production costs. Interest in foreign trade in countries able 
to supply goods increased tremendously. In the United States, 
for instance, editions of books on foreign trade were quickly 
exhausted, schools for instruction in the principles of foreign 
trade were started all over the country, and the economic basis 
on which this country had been existing was rudely jolted as 
though by an earthquake. 

As the demand for goods continued to increase and enormous 
profits were being made, it was but natural that production 
should be stimulated. New plants were established for large- 
scale production. In the belligerent countries labor-saving 
devices were adopted and strenuous efforts made to speed up 
production. When the armistice was signed, the nations which 
had been forced to neglect their foreign trade did not feel the 
need for it immediately, as the home demand was sufficient to 
take a goodly proportion of the commodities produced for 
some time. Gradually, as home demands became satisfied, 
nations which before had subsisted mainly by virtue of their 
foreign trade began to pay ever-increasing attention to the re- 
tention of their old markets and the gaining of new ones. 

During the war the labor element had thrived as never be- 
fore. Wages were high, and employment was always obtain- 
able. A change was inevitable. The fear of unemployment 
and industrial depression became a real danger as the demands 
for home consumption slackened. The governments of all the 
leading nations realized the necessity of foreign markets and 
the desirability of having experienced commercial representa- 
tives abroad who could assist producers in times of stress. The 
brief analyses which follow indicate the serious efforts which 
several important commercial nations are making to develop 
foreign markets in an endeavor to maintain home industries 
and lessen unemployment. 
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The British System 

In 1899 the Board of Trade, which is the department of the 
British government concerned with commercial matters, created 
a Commercial Intelligence Branch for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating commercial information received from the consular 
service. This organization was continually limited by niggardly 
appropriations and lack of authority. The eight commercial 
secretaries and four trade commissioners who had been ap- 
pointed in 1907 were under the direction of the Foreign Office, 
and the reports forwarded by them were usually old before 
they reached the Commercial Intelligence Branch. This body 
was not permitted to correspond directly with the consuls 
abroad nor with the commercial secretaries. 

Early in 191 7 the Commercial Intelligence Branch was 
abolished, and a Department of Overseas Trade was created 
under the joint control of the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade. The head of the Department of Overseas Trade acted 
also as an additional Parliamentary Secretary for the Board of 
Trade and was responsible to the president of the Board of 
Trade for commercial intelligence and cognate matters. Fur- 
thermore, he acted as an additional Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs on matters relating to the 
direction and organization of the commercial, diplomatic and 
consular services. In 19 19 the Consular and Commercial De- 
partments of the Foreign Office were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade, thereby concentrating in one depart- 
ment all the governmental activities for the promotion of for- 
eign trade. 

Commercial counsellors and secretaries are assigned to for- 
eign countries where they are attached to the embassies or 
legations. Trade commissioners on the other hand are assigned 
to British colonies and dependencies. The standing of the 
trade commissioner is the same however as that of the com- 
mercial secretary. 

The dual control of the Department of Overseas Trade is 
facilitated by an inter-departmental committee composed of 
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representatives from the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade 
under the chairmanship of the head of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade. The administration of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade is further strengthened by an interchange of officers 
at home and abroad. This exchange method leads, at least 
theoretically, to an increased accuracy in functioning. 

The functions of the commercial counsellors and secretaries 
may be summarized under four heads : (a) the tendering of 
advice on commercial matters to the embassy or legation to 
which they are attached ; (b) the preparation of a monograph 
every six months covering general conditions in their territory ; 

(c) the continual compilation of reports on economic condi- 
tions in the country or countries to which they are assigned ; 

(d) the supervision and coordination of the commercial work 
of the consuls — a duty of especial importance in a country like 
China, for instance, which has about twenty consulates. As 
can easily be seen, the benefits accruing to the commercial 
secretary and to the legation or embassy under this fourfold 
method of functioning are of considerable importance. Direct 
results are fostered by the periodical return of commercial 
counsellors and secretaries to the United Kingdom in order to 
present personally to chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions and business men an account of economic conditions and 
developments in their territory. This, in a sense, is only an 
adaptation of methods long employed by foreign mission 
boards, who rely greatly on the personal contacts made by re- 
turned missionaries to stimulate an interest in foreign missions. 

Commercial counsellors and secretaries, although attached 
to embassies and legations, are not under the jurisdiction of 
the chief of the diplomatic mission. They are responsible to 
the Department of Overseas Trade and their instructions come 
directly and not through the embassies or legations. In their 
work abroad they must be guided in matters of policy by the 
wishes of the chief of the diplomatic mission. Because such a 
dual relationship demands no small amount of tact, they must 
be chosen with extraordinary care. 

Frequently special investigations are conducted by the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade. These special investigations are 
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usually made at the request of some trade organization. In 
case these investigations are of a general nature, questionnaires 
are prepared by the Department acting jointly with the trade 
association and answers are required to be furnished by the 
commercial counsellors and secretaries and trade commission- 
ers. Investigations of a technical nature are made by special 
commissions which include representatives of the trade associa- 
tion interested, the expense of such investigations being borne 
in part by the trade association. All reports submitted by 
these commissions are treated as confidential and circulated 
only among British traders. 

At the present time the British Government maintains fifty 
permanent offices abroad to which are assigned six commercial 
counsellors, thirty-four commercial secretaries, fifteen trade 
commissioners, two commercial commissioners, and one com- 
mercial agent. The Department of Overseas Trade also has 
twenty- two special investigators abroad, of whom eleven are 
engaged in studying various industries in the Occupied Terri- 
tory of Germany and the remaining eleven are in other foreign 
countries investigating markets for British products. 

The Department of Overseas Trade endeavors, as the fore- 
going remarks indicate, to foster trade organizations interested 
in foreign commerce and to render practical assistance to 
British business men. To this end it supplies British mer- 
chants and manufacturers with information relating to foreign 
trade and communicates to them opportunities to sell goods 
abroad. It also maintains a complete list of British manufac- 
turers and exporters, for the use of foreign purchasers. 

In addition to its administrative sections, the Department of 
Overseas Trade maintains numerous specialized sections. Sev- 
eral of these deal with geographic units and the others with 
technical trades. The foreign section comprises divisions 
specializing on Latin America, the United States, central and 
southern Europe, Belgium, Russia and Scandinavia, the Near 
East and the Far East. The Empire section includes divisions 
specializing on Canada, India, Africa, Australia etc. The 
divisions of the trades section specialize on textiles, iron and 
steel, boots and shoes, chemicals etc. Work is laid out on a 
systematic and comprehensive basis. 
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The British system has taken from the Foreign Office and 
the Board of Trade all direct jurisdiction over matters relating 
to foreign commerce. The dual control of the Department of 
Overseas Trade is strengthened by the inter-departmental com- 
mittee above mentioned, but the success of the system depends 
largely upon the prevalence of a spirit of coSperation between 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade and the complete- 
ness of the realization of the common end sought. The organ- 
ization of the foreign service contains all the excellences and 
apparently none of the objectionable features to which such an 
institution is naturally subjected, but its permanency depends 
very directly upon its personnel. 

The French System 

More than ten years ago a commercial attache" service was 
created to operate under the supervision of the National Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce {Office National du Commerce Exti- 
rieur), an organization supported by a subvention from the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce. Five commercial attaches were 
appointed and assigned to the United Kingdom, the Far East, 
the United States, Latin America, and the Near East. It was 
impossible for them to meet the heavy demands made upon 
them. 

In the summer of 19 19 a law was passed by the French 
parliament declaring the National Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
a public department and reorganizing the foreign trade service. 
The functions of the National Bureau include the supplying of 
commercial information of every nature which tends to the de- 
velopment of foreign trade and to the extension of markets in 
foreign countries. In addition to the subvention out of the 
Ministry of Commerce appropriation, the National Bureau is 
permitted to receive subventions, gifts, legacies etc. provided 
by public offices, chambers of commerce, associations and 
private sources, and to charge a fee for its services to the pub- 
lic. A statistical tax of five centimes per unit on all articles 
imported and exported is levied for the support of the National 
Bureau. In accordance with the revised service, commercial 
attaches have now been assigned to the United Kingdom, Hoi- 
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land and Belgium, Spain and Portugal, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, the Scandinavian countries, Russia, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Balkan countries and the Levant. 

The commercial attache is appointed by a decree on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Commerce with the advice 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. He is charged within the 
jurisdiction of his district to study and treat all economic ques- 
tions of interest to the diplomatic office under control of the 
diplomatic chief. 

The functions of French commercial attaches do not overlap 
those of consuls. It is the duty of the former to collect in- 
formation of an economic character. They are specially in- 
structed to procure tenders and specifications of projected pub- 
lic works and adjudications and send them to France. They 
are also charged to furnish precise information on the solvency 
of states or enterprises which need financial aid from France. 
This leaves the consul free for strictly consular work. 

Commercial attaches are attached to the personnel of the 
diplomatic mission in the country to which they are appointed. 
They correspond directly with the Ministry of Commerce, and 
further are authorized to communicate directly with other 
branches of the French government, a privilege which allows 
them a wide scope of action, but which if not regulated care- 
fully may lead to confusion. 

Assistants called " commercial agents ", who correspond in 
some degree to trade commissioners of the United States, are 
assigned to commercial attaches. Such officials occupy them- 
selves more especially with small subdistricts under the com- 
mercial attache*. The appointment of a commercial agent is 
communicated to the local government through the diplomatic 
chief. In countries where no French commercial attaches are 
located, a commercial agent may be appointed with the same 
duties and rights as a commercial attache. There are now 
commercial agents in Germany, Finland-Esthonia, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Persia, Portugal, Czechoslovakia and Serbia. 

The French system differs radically from others in that it is 
not entirely supported by the government. Considerable diffi- 
culty and misunderstanding may develop over the question of 
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fees charged for services. The satisfactory solution of this 
problem is the key to the efficiency of the entire service. 

One of the serious obstacles which must be met in maintain- 
ing a governmental organization to promote foreign trade is 
the difficulty of preserving the closest liaison between the busi- 
ness community and the foreign service. Unless the relations 
are intimate and cordial the foreign service will tend to atrophy 
through failure to perform any useful function. The problems 
of the business community must be conveyed to the foreign 
representatives. This requirement is met in the French sys- 
tem by placing important business men on the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Bureau. 

Another feature of the French system which deserves special 
mention is the granting of diplomatic privileges to commercial 
agents. When the commercial attache* is on leave of absence, 
the commercial agent may substitute without embarrassment or 
inconvenience. 

The Italian System 

Italy is the least self-sufficing of all European countries. 
She must import a large part of her foodstuffs as well as the 
raw materials required in many of her important industries. In 
order to secure these commodities it is necessary for her to sell 
her products abroad. Failure to dispose of her goods quickly 
results in a crisis as a one-way commerce soon demoralizes ex- 
change. Such a crisis has developed in Italy since the armi- 
stice. 

The activities of the Italian government in promotion of for- 
eign trade are focused in the Central Bureau for Commerce and 
Political Economy ( Ufficio Centrale di Commercio ed Economia 
Politico), a bureau of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. 
This bureau maintains a corps of commercial attache's and 
commercial agents abroad. 

A commercial attache" is nominated by a decree of the Min- 
istry of Industry and Commerce but his designation and assign- 
ment to a post are determined in conjunction with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. He is subject to a five-year period of trial, 
after which time only, if the results have proved satisfactory, 
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his appointment will be confirmed and he will assume the office 
and dignity of a government official. During this probationary 
period he is known as a commercial delegate. Commercial 
attache's enjoy all the privileges of the diplomatic and consular 
staff. Commercial agents are assistants to the commercial 
attache, and are ordinarily Italian business men residing abroad 
who are employed by the commercial attache to prepare eco- 
nomic reports upon the district in which they live and to assist 
in commercial matters. 

The direction of the Italian commercial attache" service has 
recently been transferred from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce. The commercial 
attaches are expected however to give copies of all communi- 
cations sent to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce to the 
chief of the diplomatic mission to which they are accredited or 
to the consul in their district. In so far as their activities in 
the foreign countries are concerned, they are subordinate to 
the chief of the diplomatic mission and are expected to con- 
form to the general policy outlined by him. When there is 
more than one commercial attache assigned to a country, it is 
the duty of the chief of the diplomatic mission to direct and 
coordinate their activities. When there is but one attache as- 
signed to a country the chief of the diplomatic mission does 
not supervise his work. He is directed solely by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. It is difficult to imagine an am- 
bassador or minister supervising the activities of two or three 
commercial attaches in addition to the many diplomatic and 
political burdens resting upon him. Even though he had the 
inclination to do so the ambassador's onerous diplomatic duties 
would, it appears, preclude his actual supervision of the activi- 
ties of two or three highly trained specialists. Another objec- 
tion to this arrangement is the decentralization cf responsibil- 
ity. It is to be presumed that the commercial attaches, who 
are permanent officials, would be more concerned about the 
impression they were making in the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry than about performing their duties to the satisfaction 
of an ambassador or minister who is usually a temporary 
official. 
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It is the function of the Italian commercial attache to report 
upon economic conditions and to promote Italian commerce in 
the country to which he is assigned. He is specifically charged 
to report to the Ministry of Industry and Commerce any im- 
portant information with regard to prices, tariffs, banking regu- 
lations, and exports and imports. Another obligation falling 
upon the commercial attache is the promotion in the country 
to which he is assigned of sample fairs and exhibitions of 
Italian products. He is instructed to assist Italian chambers of 
commerce and Italian merchants and manufacturers in finding 
markets for their goods. Merchants and importers who desire 
to purchase goods in Italy may call upon the attache for in- 
formation and assistance. 

Recently Italy has increased the number of her foreign repre- 
sentatives and now has twenty-seven commercial attaches or 
delegates abroad. Three each are assigned to the United 
States, Germany, and Russia; two each to France, Great 
Britain, Brazil, and Argentina ; and one each to Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

In those countries to which no commercial attaches are as- 
signed, the diplomatic and consular agents are required to re- 
port upon economic conditions to the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. Moreover, the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce is permitted to communicate directly with diplomatic and 
consular officers on economic and commercial subjects. This 
privilege, however, is not extended to the commercial attaches. 
The omission of such an important feature cannot fail to inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the commercial attaches. When 
commercial inquiries concerning an extensive territory are ad- 
dressed to them and they do not possess material for a thorough 
reply, much time and labor would be saved if they could re- 
quest the consuls in the various localities to furnish it. The 
replies received from the consuls could be assembled and a 
comprehensive and up-to-date reply made. When the next in- 
quiry was received the information would be immediately avail- 
able. This idea of having the office of the commercial attache 
serve as a clearing-house for economic information has been 
adopted by the British with excellent results. 
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The Brazilian System 

Brazil has recently created a commercial attache service 
supervised by the Division of Commercial Affairs (Divisao dos 
Assumptos Commercioes) of the Ministry of Foreign Relations. 
The duties of the Brazilian commercial attache" are similar to 
those of other countries. He is required to lend assistance in 
all commercial matters to the embassy or legation to which he 
is attached, to report upon economic conditions in the country 
or countries assigned to him, to assist Brazilian merchants and 
producers in finding markets for their products, to protect Bra- 
zilian commercial interests, and to organize and assist displays 
and exibitions of Brazilian products. His report is sent simul- 
taneously to the embassy or legation to which he is attached 
and to the Ministry of Foreign Relations. 

Six commercial attaches have been appointed by the Brazil- 
ian government. The one in Washington is assigned not only 
to the United States, but to Canada, Cuba and Mexico as well ; 
in Buenos Aires, to Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay ; in 
Santiago, to Chile, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia; in Paris, to 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy; in London, to 
Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Norway and Finland ; and in 
Berlin, to Germany, Austria, Poland, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. Naturally, the territory assigned to these representa- 
tives is so extensive that it is impossible for them to do more 
than keep their home offices informed of the most important 
developments. Undoubtedly as the system develops and need 
is demonstrated, the service will be extended. The next decade 
ought to see a very material economic development in Brazil 
that will lead to a strengthening of its machinery for foreign 
trade. 

Miscellaneous Systems 

During the summer of 1919 the German government re- 
organized its Foreign Office and incorporated therein a Foreign 
Trade Bureau (Aussenhandelsstelle). The expediency of 
establishing a commercial attache service is now a moot ques- 
tion in Germany. Japan formerly had a commercial attache 
service but discontinued it because the results were not satis- 
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factory. The reestablishment of such a service is now under 
consideration. Early in 19 19 the Chinese cabinet sanctioned 
the proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
that China appoint five commercial attaches, but internal 
troubles have prevented further action. On January 10, 1920, 
the president of Venezuela issued a decree creating a com- 
mercial attache service to operate under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The Mexican government has 
maintained a commercial attache in Italy for more than a year 
although the raison d'itre in this case is hardly commercial. 
Finland, Latvia and Rumania also maintain trade scouts 
abroad, and Belgium contemplates the establishment of such a 
corps. As Norway is especially desirous of maintaining an 
active trade with Latin America she has assigned a trade com- 
missioner to South America. 

The American System 

The United States has not neglected its foreign commerce. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce is charged with the duty of fostering, 
promoting and developing the manufacturing industries of the 
United States. This Bureau maintains a staff of experts in 
Washington who are continually studying the foreign commerce 
of the United States and endeavoring in every practical way to 
extend the markets for American products. Specialists on 
tariffs, finance, transportation, and the technique of foreign 
trade are at the service of American merchants, manufacturers 
and exporters. There are also divisions specializing on Europe, 
the Near East, the Far East, Latin America and Russia. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce issues on 
every week day (with the exception of holidays) a publication 
known as Commerce Reports, which is devoted exclusively 
to the promotion of the foreign trade of the United States. It 
issues from time to time special monographs concerning markets 
for American products and handbooks upon economic condi- 
tions in various countries. Through its branch offices practical 
assistance and advice are given to business men. 

In 1907 the first trade scouts were sent abroad by the United 
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States government to investigate markets for American goods. 
From that time until 19 14 the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce continued to send out field agents called " com- 
mercial agents", who supplemented the work of consular offi- 
cers through special investigations for which they were fitted 
by training and experience. These special investigations 
covered a wide range of subjects, such as the trade in cotton 
textiles, cotton-seed products, machinery, lumber, boots and 
shoes, and other articles of domestic manufacture or export. 
The United States had no representatives stationed abroad per- 
manently who were especially trained in economic subjects and 
whose experience and proclivities lay in the field of foreign 
trade. Although the commercial work of the consular service 
was invaluable there were many causes operating to prevent 
these officials from filling this important need. In many coun- 
tries the consular officers were already overburdened with 
strictly consular duties. As routine matters such as viseing 
passports, assisting American seamen etc., almost invariably 
demanded immediate attention, commercial matters were sub- 
ject to delays and not infrequently assigned to young and in- 
experienced officials for attention. The procedure character- 
istic of foreign offices ruled in the consulates. The American 
embassies and legations had no commercial advisers. There 
was no official in a foreign country whose sole business it was 
to promote American foreign commerce and report upon com- 
mercial and industrial conditions. To fill this need the position 
of commercial attache was created by Congress in 191 3. The 
legislative act under which the commercial attaches hold office 
prescribes that they shall be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce after examination to be held under his direction to 
determine their competency, and shall be accredited through 
the Department of State. 

In inaugurating the commercial attache" service the Secretary 
of Commerce described the commercial attache as " an officer 
whose duty it is to maintain a general outlook over trade in the 
country within which he is stationed ". His duties are three- 
fold. As the representative of the Department of Commerce 
he is especially charged with the duty of reporting upon eco- 
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nomic developments and markets for American products. In 
his capacity as commercial attache* to the embassy or legation, 
he advises the chief of the diplomatic mission upon commercial 
matters and assists in commercial work. In his capacity as 
promoter of American foreign trade he is called upon continu- 
ally to advise and assist American business men traveling abroad 
and to assist foreign importers who desire to purchase Ameri- 
can goods. The commercial attache is brought back to the 
United States at regular intervals in order to stimulate an in- 
terest in foreign trade and interpret economic developments 
which have taken place in his territory. 

The first commercial attaches were sent abroad in 1914, one 
being sent to each of the following cities: London, Berlin, 
Paris, Petrograd, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Santiago 
(Chile), Melbourne and Peking. One clerk was assigned to 
each attache". The volume of work required of the commercial 
attaches in several of the more important posts increased so 
rapidly that they could not properly handle it. Because of the 
sudden and remarkable developments in the economic structure 
of society brought about by the war, the entire time of one 
specialist in each country was required to prepare reports. 
Moreover, the extraordinary increase in the foreign trade of 
the United States brought an increase in the number of prob- 
lems presented to the embassies and legations and very fre- 
quently referred to the commercial attache for solution. To 
meet these conditions the Department of Commerce in 1919 
assigned assistants to the commercial attaches in several coun- 
tries. These assistants were known as trade commissioners on 
general assignments. They were, unfortunately, without diplo- 
matic status and were placed in an anomalous situation when 
the commercial attaches were absent from their posts. Despite 
this serious handicap these assistants quickly proved their value. 
Since July, 1920, the Department has expanded this idea and 
is now assigning young men to foreign posts as assistant trade 
commissioners on general assignments. This step makes a 
well-rounded unit of the foreign service of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Department of Commerce now maintains twenty-two 
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permanent foreign offices and has six special investigators 
abroad. These investigators are trade commissioners on special 
assignments (they were formerly known as commercial agents). 
The practice of assigning men in the home office to foreign 
posts and vice versa has been adopted with benefit to the entire 
service. 

The consular service, of course, has not discontinued report- 
ing upon economic developments. Consular reports are for- 
warded to the Department of State and then to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Many of them are published in Com- 
merce Reports. It may be observed that the commercial at- 
taches have no jurisdiction over the commercial work of the 
consular officers located in their territory nor even the privilege 
of requesting economic information. In several instances, how- 
ever, the commercial attaches and consular officers have 
arranged for a mutual exchange of information. 

Despite several handicaps the American system is function- 
ing and upon more than one occasion the American business 
public has emphatically approved of the commercial attache* 
service. As the United States assumes a more important place 
among the leading nations and as its foreign commerce in- 
creases it may be expected to perfect and enlarge this rela- 
tively new but important branch of the foreign service. 

Walter Lowry Miller. 
Washington, D. C. 



